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VACATION DAYS. 


A MERRY THOUGHT. 


Ir all the little children dear 

Who are glad vacation days are here 

Should stand in a line with their books and slates, 

They ’d reach across the United States ; 

And then if they counted one, two, three, 

And laughed, — what a long, long laugh ’t would be! 
Anna M. Prarr. 


For the bow cannot possibly stand always bent, 
nor can human nature or human frailty subsist 


without some lawful recreation. CERVANTES. 


Recreation is intended to the mind as whetting 
is to the scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which 
otherwise would grow dull and blunt, —as good 


no scythe as no edge. BisHor HAtu. 


We sleep, but the loom of life never stops; and 
the pattern which was weaving when the sun went 
down is weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 

BEECHER. 
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A LITTLE BOY’S MISTAKE. 
A Story for the Fourth of July. 
BY AUNTID BETH, 
3enny Haskins fairly wriggled with delight 
at the picture he and Kittie had drawn of the 
beautiful time they would have on Saturday. For 
then the Fourth of July would come; and Benny 
was to be dressed like a little lord of the olden time, 
with real shoe-buckles on and with ruffles at his 
wrists; and Kittie was to have her golden mop of 
hair made into a yellow knot at the top of her head, 
and have Grandma Haskins’s great wide comb to 
hold it up,—the comb that grandma wore seventy 
years ago! 

“We shall be astonishin’ ancient,’ said Benny, 
who admired to let Kittie see how much he knew, 
and what big words he understood all about. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” echoed Kittie, “we shall be the 
ancientest things in town; won’t it be grand?” 

The idea of appearing like a little lord and lady of 
“ve olden time ” pleased Benny and Kittie very, very 
much; but this was not all that made them so happy. 
They were to receive some little guests, and have a 
supper of cake and lemonade under the great horse- 
chestnut-tree on the lawn. Grandpa Haskins was 
going to drape a large flag across the lower limbs of 
the tree so it would waye over the little company ; 
and they were all going to salute the flag just before 
sitting down to the little supper. 

“Tt’s goin’ to be awful glorious, now, I can tell 
you, Kittie,” Benny said, with rather an important 


-O-H, won’t we have the fun, though !” 


air. “ You must try to act like George Washington’s 
or Andrew Jacksons’s wife, and wave your hand 
kinder solemn when you tell folks where to sit; and 
you better perk your head a little bit proud, because 
the ladies years and years ago were called ‘dames,’ 
and, my, how proud they were!” 

“T shall have Sadie Marshall sit ’side of me at the 
table,” said Kittie, “’cause she’s the greatest stran- 
ger; and Frankie Marshall must sit side of you. 
Then Jennie Cox can come next, and Freddie Cox. 
Then where shall we put Katie and Bobby Bixby ?” 

“Katie and Bobby Bixby!” cried Benny, in a tone 
that made Kittie know he was very much astonished 
and not at all pleased. “ Well, Kittie Haskins,” he 
went on, “I don’t see what you’re thinkin’ about, 
Katie and Bobby Bixby live in a little bit of a house, 
and dress as common as 
as common as can be. Great comp’ny they ’d be to 
visit folks like the Washingtons and Jacksonses, and 
sit down under our beautiful flag! That’s a par- 
tie’lar fine flag, you must remember. J sha’n’t invite 
any Bixbys to sit under it!” 


as— why, my goodness! 
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Now, the large syringa-bush that grew just at the 
corner of the piazza had wanted trimming for some 
time; and Grandpa Haskins was standing on the 
other side of it when Benny and Kittie sat down on 
the piazza steps and began talking. At first he 
did n’t pay much attention to what the children were 
saying, only he was glad they were so happy; but 
when grandpa heard Benny’s little proud, swelling 
words about Katie and Bobby Bixby, he looked very 
sober, oh, very sober indeed, and shook his head. 

After supper, when Benny and Kittie were sitting 
for a little while on the piazza bench, grandpa came 
and sat in the large cane rocking-chair. 

“Tet’s see,” said grandpa, “did n’t a little bird 
come and whistle in my ear that some little folks I 
know were going to have a Fourth of July party +” 

Benny and Kittie giggled. Of all things they de- 
lighted in having Grandpa Haskins talk with them ; 
and if he should happen to begin a story, why, the 
mice could n’t be stiller than they would be. 

“T suppose little Master Marshall and his sister 
will be here,” grandpa said. 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

“ And little Miss Cox and her brother?” 

“Oh, cert’nly.”” 

“And Jennie and Willie Maynard ?” 

“Yes, indeed, grandpa.” 

“And Katie and Bobby Bixby 4” 

No auswer. 

“T said, ‘And Katie aud Bobby Bixby,’” grandpa 
repeated. 

“ We— we did n’t think p’raps we ’d invite them,” 
faltered Benny. 

“Not invite the little Bixbys?” said grandpa. 
“ How ’s that?” 

All quiet fora moment. Then Kittie said, in rather 
a small voice, “ Benny thinks they ’re kinder poor; 
and your flag is so nice, grandpa, we want very nice 
people to sit under it. 

Grandpa didn’t answer for a moment. Then he 
drew up his eyes, looked away off, and said to him- 
self, “ Let ’s see; that was thirty-two — thirty-three 
years ago, ’way back in 1863.” 

There! grandpa was going to tell a story, they 
verily believed. 

Pretty soon he asked, “ You remember, of course, 
I was a soldier once, Benny ?” 

“Oh, yes, grandpa; and me and Kittie, we never 
get tired of hearin’ ‘bout those times.” 

“Well, now, I’m pretty sure T never told you 
about the battle of Vicksburg, when the Union men 
didn’t win the day. Oh, how sick I’d been just 
before that! ‘Camp fever,’ they called it. But in 
those days just as soon asa soldier could march he 
wanted to; so I started out with the rest. It was a 
Fourth of July, and terribly hot. The heat down 
South would take much of the strength of a North- 
ern man who was pretty well; but I thought I could 
endure a great deal more than I could. When the 
retreat was ordered, —that is, when those who were 
able began marching back fast as they could go 
toward the Union lines, —I was so faint I could n’t 
carry my gun another step. But there had been so 
many good guns lost the men were not willing any 
should be thrown away that could be kept. 


“All that dreadful day William Bixby, my old 


friend, had kept pretty close to me, and now he in- 
sisted on carrying my gun. Yon little folks don’t 
know what it means to march and carry two guns. 
One is a pretty good load, but two makes a heavy 
burden for one man to carry. After a while I said, 
‘It’s no use, Will, I can’t go another step. Press 
on, take care of yourself; but I must stay where 
I am.’ 

“And leave you to be made a prisoner by the 
enemy, hey?’ said William Bixby. 

“*Never mind,’ I said, in distress, for I knew every 
moment was precious. The enemy might come rush- 
ing from some quarter and take many of us prisoners 
if we halted just a moment too long. ‘Now, do 
hurry on,’ I said. ‘One man is not to be thought of 


when so many are in danger. Go on, Will; nowdo!’ 

“But William Bixby was taking off his coat, and 
calling in a jolly yoice to two or three other men. 
“Come on, comrades!’ he called. ‘Here ’s Philip 
Haskins urging me to go and leave him to be picked 
up for a prisoner! Cross your guns there, boys, 
let’s give Philip a ride. Quick! no time to be lost!’ 

“William Bixby’s voice had sounded like the voice 
of a commander; and in a moment three or four 
strong men had crossed their guns, laid Will Bixby’s 
coat across them, lifted me on to them, and were 
bearing me away. Oh, it was a strong, hard pull! 
More than a mile my comrades had to carry me oyer 
the uneven road. I could hear William Bixby’s 
breath come hard and labored as he encouraged the 
other men, who under the terrible heat grew tired 
and impatient, But at last I was safely resting 
under the dear old flag. Noble old William Bixby, 
Katie’s and Bobby’s grandpa, went to heaven about 
two years ago; but if it had n’t been for him once, I 
don’t know as Grandpa Haskins would ever have 
seen his little grandchildren, Benny and Kittie.” 

Grandpa stopped a moment. Then he spoke in 
such a low, slow way that Benny and Kittie had to 
listen hard to hear. He said: — 

“ But when I hear my own little grandson telling 
about any one by the name of Bixby not being quite 
nice enough to — sit — under — my flag —” 

Benny looked up, and saw the tears rolling over 
Grandpa Bixby’s dear old face. 

“Q grandpa!” he cried, rushing up and putting 
his arms around grandpa’s neck. “O grandpa, I 
did n’t say it, I didn’t say it! Oh, yes, I did too! 
I did! Oh, no, I didn’t! Oh, did 12” 

The poor little fellow was so full of shame and 
sorrow he scarcely kuew what he was saying. But 
Grandpa Haskins was never the man to make little 
children look sorry very long, He had shown Benny 
what a great, great mistake he had made in thinking 
Katie and Bobby Bixby were of less importance than 
some other children just because their house happened 
to be small and their clothes a little plain. Their 
dear little hearts, grandpa said, had some of the truest 
blood in them there was in all the land. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed Kitty, “what a 
tre-tre-tremen’ous mistake we should ’a’ made if we 
had kept Katie Bixby and Bobby away from your 
flag, grandpa!” 

“Yes, or anybody else that is a little friend, and 
ought to be treated as a friend, just because the house 
or clothing is not the best,” grandpa said. “ Now, 
I want you dear little folks to remember just one 
thing,” grandpa went on, “and TI want you to remem- 
ber it always. The flag stands for two things: pro- 
tection and equality. ‘Those are both hard words for 
children; but they simply mean our flag promises 
care to all who live under it, and it promises every 
one hisrights. The care is equal, the rights too are 
equal, just as long as people are good and keep the 
laws. Now, that is about the best Fourth of July 
sermon grandpa can preach.” 


When Bénny and Kittie, all tired out with the 
beautiful time they had had at the Fourth of July 
frolic and supper, were telling Grandpa Haskins all 
about it, just before going to bed, Benny added; — 

“Oh, and we had Katie Bixby sit ’side o’ Kittie 
and Bobby Bixby sit ’side o’ me at the table, ’cause, 
we said, they must be our most princeble guests, 
’cause one Fourth o’ July their grandpa helped save 
our grandpa in the war, and our dear grandpa would 
be just d’lighted to have their grandpa’s grandchil- 
dren sit under his flag. Wasn’t that so, grandpa?” 

Grandpa Haskins smiled, and said, “ Yes, my dear 
little grandson, that was certainly so.” 


We oftener say things because we can say them 
well than because they are sound and reasonable. 
LANDOoR. 


DO ALL THAT YOU CAN. 


“T caxnor do much,” said a little star, 
“To make this dark world bright ; 

My silvery beams cannot pierce far 
Into the gloom of night ; 

Yet Iam a part of God’s great plan, 

And so I will do the best that I can.” 


“What can be the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 
“ Of these few drops that I hold @ 

They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
ff caught in her chalice of gold ; 

But I, too, am part of God’s great plan, 

So my treasures Ill give as well as I can.” 


A child went merrily forth to play, 
But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 
Through the happy golden head, — 
“Mother said: ‘ Darling, do all that you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.’” 
She knew no more than the twinkling star, 
Or the cloud with its rain-cup full, 
How, why, or for what all strange things are — 
She was only a child at school, 
But she thought, ‘Tis a part of God’s great plan, 
That even I should do all that I can.” 


So she helped another child along 
When the way was rough to his feet, 
And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought wondrous sweet ; 
And her father, a weary, toil-worn man — 
Said, “1, too, will do the best that I can.”’ 
Marcarer E. SAnGsTer. 
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HOW TWO BOYS MANAGED THEIR OWN 
CELEBRATION. 


BY ANNA VAN MARTER JONES, 


T was the evening before the Fourth of July. 


Joe and Barry Lawrence had gone upstairs to — 


bed, and were now supposed to be fast asleep. 
Uncle Nat and Aunt Julie were walking about in 
the garden, rather glad, I must confess, to be rid of 
their little nephews, who had been so wild with 
thoughts of the next day’s fun that it had been very 
hard to entertain them that afternoon. 

You should have seen the heap of fireworks Uncle 
Nat had given to these boys! You would not have 
wondered at their excited state, I’m sure, if you had 
seen all those boxes and bundles, and heard Aunt 
Julie say: “ Boys, | want you to have a splendid 
time to-morrow. You may do whatever you please ; 
for I1’m sure you’re big enough to manage your own 
celebration.” 

Now, Joe was eight years old, and Barry was 
almost seven; and when Aunt Jylie said this, they 
both felt very large and important, Their papa and 
mamma had never told them anything at all like that. 
Their papa and mamma had not seemed to think 
they were able to take care of themselves any day, 
not to mention the Fourth of July. 

“But I think, when they get back from Europe, 
and find how good we are without so many orders, 
they ’ll let us have more fun. Boys’ fathers and 
mothers pretty nearly always watch ’em too much, I 
think,” said Joe, grandly, when Aunt Julie had gone 
downstairs. 

Then he and Barry decided to go right to sleep. 
If they had gone right to sleep, I suppose this story 
would n’t have been written. But they didn’t do as 
they intended. They sighed a great many times. 
They turned oyer a great many more times, and at 
last they both sat up. ‘They had never been more 
wide awake. 
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“Tell you what, Barry,” said Joe, at last, “I know 
a plan. Let’s get all dressed to-night, while we 
can’t go to sleep, so’s to save time in the morning.” 

“Sit up all night! I don’t bewieve I’d like that 
very much,” answered Barry, 

“Oh, no! we won’t sit up; not at all, Barry. 
Well just put on our clothes now. and get right 
into bed again. Prob’ly, by that time, we’l) be all 
nice and sleepy.” 

“All right; I’ll do it; on’y—but I most know 
uncle will make us undress again, when he sees us 
wiv our clothes on,” declared Barry. 

“That ’s so,” agreed Joe, adding, after a moment’s 
thought, “we won’t stay here. We'll go into the 
blue room and lock the door. Nobody can get us 
then.” 

So they began to dress, chuckling a great deal as 
they put on their clothes. They even buttoned their 
boots; and Barry put on a necktie, so that they 
should not lose a minute of the glorious Fourth. 

“This is more fun than we could have at home,” 
giggled Joe, as they crept along the hall. “We 
could n’t touch a firecracker until papa got ready in 
the morning, and we’d have to stay right in our own 
room. Ugh! there, I’ve bumped my head! Ill 
have to light the gas.” 

They were in the blue room now, with the door 
locked behind them. 

“ Auntie said never to meddle with the gas; and I 
most know she’d rather we would n’t be in here,” 
objected Barry. 

“Oh, she won’t care at all. I know she won’t. 
She likes to have us do as we please. And it’s the 
Fourth of July, you know.” Joe turned on a huge 
blaze of gas as he spoke. Then he told his brother 
not to be a baby, but to get into bed, and he’d be 
asleep in a “jiffy.” 

“Tt isn’t pweasant in this big room,” sighed Barry, 
dolefully, “and J don’t like it when it’s dark.” 

“Well, ill leave the gas burning until you’re 
asleep, and then Y’il get up and turn it out,” 
answered Joe, kindly. 

But when they were comfortably stretched out 
under the dainty blue and white bed hangings, Joe 
forgot all about the gas. He didn’t even notice how 
the air from the open window kept blowing the 
muslin curtain nearer and nearer the light; for he 
went to sleep as'soon and as soundly as Barry. 

By and by Uncle Nat and Aunt Julie came around 
from their walk. Before they reached the front of 
the house, they heard a big firecracker go off some- 
where inside, then another and another; then what 
seemed a whole package of little crackers began to 
pop and bang. But above this strange alarming 
racket were two frightened voices screaming, — 

, “Oh! oh! auntie! uncle! they’re all goin’ off! 
Oh! oh! Oh, we’re gettin’ on fire!” 

Uncle Nat looked up. From the blue room win- 
dow was pouring forth an alarming blaze. In an 
instant Uncle Nat sprang up the stairs. Aunt Julie 
followed him. 

“Open the door!” they shouted, while they tried 
the knob. 

The screams and banging went on inside for a 
moment; then Joe’s voice came through the key- 
hole, — 

“JT can’t make the key fit. 
won’t go into the door right.” 

“Break in the door, dearest, do,” groaned Aunt 
Julie. But Uncle Nat could not do that. He rushed 
downstairs instead. 

“ Joe, darling,” called Aunt Julie, in a trembling 
voice, “stay back from the fire far as you can; don’t 
mind the door now. Uncle is coming.” But still 
Joe’s nervous little hands kept trying to make the 
key fit wrong side up. 

Was n’t it a dreadful state of things! Outside the 
door, Aunt Julie, faint and helpless with fright ; 
inside, Barry, sitting up in bed, screaming more and 
more loudly, as the fire spread to the paper and wood- 
work of the room; by the door, Joe, half choked with 


It fell out, and now it 


smoke, still fussing with the key, while the two piles 
of firecrackers, which the boys had left-on the bureau, 
kept shooting themselves. in every direction with an 
awful din. 

Oh, what a relief to hear a ladder crash against 
a window, and to see Uncle Nat spring into the 
room! He bundled the firecrackers into a rug, and 
tossed them out onto the lawn. He tore down 
the curtains, and threw them after the rug. He 
pulled off his coat, and smothered the other flames ; 
and then, after staxaping out the bits of firecrackers 
that covered the carpet, he unlocked the door and let 
Aunt Julie in. 

“QO auntie, I shouldn’t ought to haye brought 
Barry in here, or lit the gas, or anything. Please to 
forgive me for doing it,” cried Joe, as he and Barry 
were taken into auntie’s arms. Then he added, be- 
tween his sobs: “ You—see — papa and mamma — 
always — have managed us —and—TI guess — we 
are n’t — big — enough — to — do —as we please.” 

And Unele Nat and Aunt Julie did not say one 
word about the ruined blue room as they led their 
little nephews back to their own small beds. 

It was late enough when Joe and Barry began to 
celebrate next day; for Uncle Nat had to go way 
down-town, after breakfast, to buy them. a new 
supply of firecrackers. They waited very patiently 
until he came back with their treasures; and then 
Joe said, earnestly, — / 

“We'd like you to watch us while we’re firing 
em, please, Uncle Nat. Papa always does.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO A TIRED LITTLE 
WORM. 


A TIRED little worm went to sleep one day 

In a soft little cradle of silken gray, 

And he said, as he snugly curled up in his nest, 
“Oh, crawling was pleasant, but rest is best.” 


He slept through the winter long and cold, 
All tightly up in his blankets rolled, 

And at last awoke, on a warm spring day, 
To find that the winter had gone away. 


He woke to find he had golden wings, ‘ 
And no longer need crawl over sticks and things. 
“Oh, the earth was nice,” said the glad butterfly, 
“But heaven is best, when we learn to fly.” 

C. E. Hemenway. 
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DOROTHY’S COUNTRY WEEK. 
BY ELDITH EPPLE. 


OROTHY was the eldest of a family of five 
1D) children, —two boys and three girls. Their 
father had once been in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but with the loss of his money began 
all their troubles. He had lost every cent through 
unfaithful friends, and had been out of work for 
some time, when he received a chance to drive a 
team. He accepted the situation, and in a week from 
that time was brought home with a broken leg, re- 
ceived by one of the horses kicking backwards. 
After the lez mended, rheumatism set in, ana for 
a whole year he never left his bed. Just as he was 
able to get around on erutches, Myrtie, the third 
oldest, was taken sick with diphtheria, and in seven 
weeks’ time was no more. Then their mother was 
sent to the hospital to recuperate, as she was all worn 
out with so much nursing and trouble; and the care 
of the children, and the work, all fell on Dorothy. 

I must tell you about Dorothy. She was ten years 
old, and had light curly hair, deep blue eyes, and the 
pleasantest smile, —in fact, she was always smiling. 
She was a smart little thing, and was always ready 
to do whatever was asked of her. Every time the 
hand-organ man would play, she’d dance all over 


the house, — and how she delighted to dance the sailors 
hornpipe when he played it! It didn’t make any 
difference to her where she danced, whether in the 
house, on the sidewalk, or in the street, so long as 
she could dance. It came natural to her. But when 
she was three years old her mother took her to dan- 
cing school, so she should learn correctly, and that 
was why people always stopped to watch her in the 
street. One old Irish woman said, “God bless her, 
shure she looks like a little fairy, she does.” 

After her mother had gone to the hospital, Dor- 
othy fixed the children up and took them to the 
Public Garden to see the swan boats, and then over 
to the Common to see the deer; when they had fed 
them they all went home, and with the aid of her 
father she got the evening meal ready. Several days 
passed, — each day like the other, — when her mother 
came home. Spring passed and the glad summer 
days had come, when a lady came to see her mother 
one day, and after a short talk one of the neighbor’s 
children wa sent to find Dorothy and bring her 
home; the lady in the meantime had gone. When 
Dorothy came home her mother said to her, “ Dor- 
othy, dear, would you like to go in the country for a 
week or ten days?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she, “can I?” 

“Yes, dear; you are to go Wednesday. To-day is 
Monday, so I’ll have two days to fix your clothes. 
Now take care of the children while I look over your 
dvesses. 

Dorothy was going to enjoy a country week with 
five other little girls, and I dare say they were all as 
delighted as she was to go to the country. 

“Where am I going to, mamma?” said she. 

“You are going up to the Green Mountains. 
you know where they are?” 

“Oh yes, in Vermont,” said she, 

“That ’s right. The name of the place is Centre 
Rutland, and I’m sure you’ll have a lovely time.” 

Wednesday came at last, and off they started, six 
of the happiest little girls it was ever my good for- 
tune to see. Before starting, Dorothy’s mamma had 
bought her some postal cards, so she would write to 
her after she got there, and if she wanted to she 
could write to her friends also. This is the first let- 
ter or postal she ever wrote : — 


Do 


Dvar Mamma Anp Papa, —I arrived here safe; there 
is chickens, hens, cows, anda horse here. I’m so happy! 


But I miss you all, and wish you were here to, There’s 
a killing house opposite where I live. 
Your loving daughter, 
Dororny. 


The killing house referred to was a slaughter house ; 
but the word was too large for her to spell, so she 
wrote the other instead. She was a great favorite 
with every one up there, and one day when they 
went berrying she drove the horse all the way, some 
ten miles or so; this is the way she describes it : — 


Dear MAmMA AND Papa, —I went berrying to- 
day, —no, it was yesterday — way up in the mountains, 
and I drove old Bess all the way. I picked ten quarts of 
blackberries and sold them for two cents a quart, so I got 
twenty cents— just think, twenty whole cents! Guess 
I’ll buy peppermints with five cents. I got a hora from 
acow. There is a brook here where I go paddling, — 
we have lovely times. 

I send my best love, 
Dor. 

What a happy time they had those ten days, and 
how tanned they got! 

Many years have gone by since then, and Dorothy 
has welcomed many children to her home every sum- 
mer. She is not rich, but she is trying to do all the 
good she can, “In His Name,” for she is a King’s 
daughter. ‘Go ye and do likewise.” 


If we could read the secret history of our ene- 
mies, we should find in each man’s life, sorrow and 
suffering enough to disarm all hostility. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. XIII, 
BY A. E. HOWARD. 


E must pack our baggage now, for we leave 
our hotel at Jerusalem for the last time. 
Guides and mules are awaiting us outside of 
Damascus Gate; let us hasten out. We must pass 
many places without stopping. As we ride over this 
broad plain, we see the ancient Nob, with its ruined 
tower and cistern hewn in rocks. Now we geach 
Gibeah, where Saul was born. Another half-hour’s 
ride has brought us to Eb-Bireh, which marks the 
place where Jesus’ parents first missed him on their 
return from the passover. Here is Bethel; we must 
linger here to wander among the stone ruins. Stone 
is everywhere, and the place looks desolate, yet it is 
filled with memories. Here Abraham pitched his 
tent, and Jacob made of a stone his pillow; and 
memories come to us of Samuel, Elisha, and others. 
From a place for the worship of God, it beeame one 
for idolatrous worship, as you will read in 1 Kings. 
The roads we travel over are becoming very rough; 


but see, on every side, the vineyards and orchards, the 
fig-trees and olives,—the green fields of one of the 
most fertile spots in Ephraim. On our right, in the 
distance, we can see the ruins of Shiloh; but a place 
of greater interest is Jacob’s Well, for we may feel 
reasonably sure this is authentic. Doubtless Christ 
travelled these roads ‘There on our right is Mount 
Gerizim, and here is the well by which he sat. We 
can see the ground Jacob gave Joseph; and corn- 
fields are here even to-day. See the broken marble 
lying about, —the ruins of a church. You will find 
the well is not a bubbling spring, and, though seventy 
feet deep, is yet much filled with rubbish. 

What is this town, so beautiful with its hills and 
valleys, gardens and orehards? ‘This is Shechem. 
But as we enter the town we lose sight of the beauty 
that we saw outside. Squalor and dirt are every- 
where; and what is the wailing sound we hear? Ah, 
this is where the lepers live; and, see! some are 
approaching us. It is a distressing sight to look 
upon their distorted faces, and know that this disease 
is carried ‘from generation to generation. Let us 
keep close together. Incivility is one of the traits of 
this place, and we must take no notice of remarks 
made to us. 


The Samaritans still keep apart from other peoples 
of the earth, and are gradually dying out. They 
hold the oldest manuscript of the Pentateuch; but 
few have seen it, so we cannot hope to. They still 
worship as in the days of Christ. 

We are now approaching Nazareth. The ancient 
city probably stood higher on the slope of the hill 
than the present one, for old cisterns and tombs have 
been found; and “the brow of the hill,” from which 
the inhabitants sought to precipitate Jesus, was prob- 
ably one of the cliffs we see above the town. 

Our camping-ground is near the Virgin’s Fountain. 
And here is a woman carrying a pitcher on her head 
and an infant in her arms, as no doubt Mary often 
did; for doubtless she came to this well for water, 
stopping to chat with a-neighbor, as we see this 
woman doing; and Christ. himself probably often 
quenched his thirst here. Do you see that the water 
flows through spouts in the wall into a trough, and 
makes a pool, where these women, in their gay head- 
dresses of coins, can wash their linen? It was prob- 
ably such a coin the woman lost, and called her 
neighbors to assist in searching for it. There are 
boys playing ball; here, a mounted Arab, with his 
long spear. We must stop at this carpenter’s: shop; 
for was not Christ a carpenter? Many of the primi- 
tive tools are still used, although a work-bench has 
been introduced. There is the Latin Convent, in 
which is the Church of the Annunciation. We will 
visit it, See its vaulted ceiling, supported on four 
immense pillars. Here is a high altar, with marble 
steps leading to it; and beneath is the grotto, divided 
into two chambers, where it is said the Holy Family 
dwelt. 

We must go on now to the Lake of Galilee. There 
is a peculiar hill on the left, with two stunted peaks. 
It is the Horns of Hattin, and no doubt is the spot 
where at least some part of the Sermon on the Mount 
was preached. We are approaching the once beau- 
tiful Tiberius, now noted for its filthy streets. We 
cannot Visit the town; but the ruined walls show that 
they were originally twelve feet thick, and its former 
grandeur is seen in its blocks of polished granite, 
beautiful carvings, and old buildings, buried in 
rubbish, 

But here is the sea of Galilee, — shaped like a pear, 
twelve miles long, seven wide. Look at the clear 
water; see the strip of green running along the shore 
for two miles. Then the hills descend to the water’s 
edge, and the Plain of Gennesaret is seen, once heau- 
tiful for its vegetation. This was a busy place in 
Christ’s lifetime: nine prosperous cities nestled on 
the shores of this beautiful lake; fleets of boats 
dotted its surface; thousands earned a living by fish- 
ing. Let us enter this queer-looking craft, —sharp 
at both ends, and with a huge sail. The crew are 
dressed in baggy trousers, bare-legged, bare-footed. 
Look toward the north; there is snow-covered Her- 
mon. On the shore, as we leave it, women are wash- 
ing their linen, men are fishing. A king-fisher is 
watching for his dinner, and a wild duck flies over 
our heads. This region is filled with memories of 
Christ, for it was his home. From the towns around 
they came in crowds to hear his words, as he spoke 
to them, sometimes from the shore, sometimes from 
the lake, when they pressed too closely about him. 
Driven from Nazareth, he made his home in Caper- 
naum; but the site of this town is uncertain. Even 
at the present day this lake is liable to sudden storms 
such as we read of in the gospel story. 

And now we must prepare to leave Palestine. 
Some may wish to continue farther north, —to visit 
the source of the Jordan, wander through the streets 
of Damascus, visit the ancient Tyre and Sidon, and 
even penetrate into Egypt. Old and young have 
accompanied us on this trip. Let us hope that it has 
been one of profit as well as pleasure, and that to us 
the events recorded in the Bible will be filled with 
new life and beauty. 


THE END. 
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EVAVE CE TIN: 


THE OASIS. 


THE TOWN OF “USED-TO-BE.” 


GranpDMaA lives in a funny place, 
The town of ‘“‘ Used-to-be,”’ 
Where streets are “ turnpikes ” and people are 
“folks,” 
And a nice hot supper a “tea.” 


“Where is the town of ‘ Used-to-be ?’” 
Tn grandma’s memory bright. 

“The way?” Upstairs, to grandma’s room 
(The cozy one on the right). 


“When can you go there?” Twilight's’ best, 
For the dreamy glow in the grate 

Lights the way to the town of “ Used-to-be,” 
And nobody need to wait. 


Then ho, for an hour in the dear old town, 
_And hey, for the husking-bee, 

And oh, the dancing in stiff brocade, 
And ah, the trysting-tree. 

And ugh, the sermons two hours long, 
And three of them Sabbath day, 

In a “ meeting-house ” so cold and drear, 
Where the “foot-stove” held its sway. 


But if grandma shows you a summer scene 
In a farmhouse and orchard fair, 
With rows of cheeses on dairy shelves, 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. XT.— Halt in the Oasis. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


“ But never since time began, 
Muléykeh, peerless mare, owned master the match of you; 
And you are my prize, my 
Pearl: I laugh at men’s land and gold!” 


I have to-day another interesting picture of 

W an Eastern scene, and, like Horace Vernet’s 

“Prayer in the Desert,” it is not simply 
attractive, but truthful. 

Adolph Schreyer, the artist who painted the “ Halt 
in the Qasis,” has visited Eastern countries, and is 
familiar with these Eastern scenes that he delights 
to represent. He has had many opportunities to see 
the beautiful Arabian horses, and to test their gen- 
tleness, endurance, and speed. He has been able also 
to study their masters in their picturesque costumes, 
and to observe how dearly they prize their horses, 
and what loving care they give them. : 

The travellers of our picture, unlike the lonely 
traveller of Vernet’s painting who prayed upon his 
prayer-carpet in the hot sun, are halting in an oasis, 
where they can rest upon a green bank, beneath a 
grateful shade, with fresh water for themselves and 
their horses to drink. We have in the oasis a picture 
of a resting-place,—the very word means resting- 
place, —and in the travellers, a picture of lazy con- 
tent, Perhaps they are waiting for others to join 

them; the light horse appears to hear some sound in 

‘the distance. Perhaps they are only resting and 
waiting for nightfall, when they can leave the oasis, 
and continue their journey through the desert with 
less discomfort. ; 

Adolph Schreyer has been called the Franco- 
German artist, because, although a native of Ger- 
many, much of his work has been done in Paris. 

He was born early in this century, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, in 1828. His life began under sunny 
skies, and honors and success have followed him. As 
he was the son of distinguished and wealthy parents, 
he had many helps in his career from the first. 

Some one has finely said: “Our disadvantages 
give us our opportunities.” Schreyer found his op- 
portunities without such severe allies, because he did 
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not allow his helps, as many do, to take the place of 
faithful work, and so become a hindrance. 

He studied in Stuttgart, Munich, and Diisseldorf, 
and visited Syria, Egypt, and Algiers. 

The horse appears in numerous paintings by this 
artist. When a boy, he showed his love for the 
horse, and his pleasure in painting it. He studied it 
at the riding-schools, and afterward made a study of 
its anatomy. He found his models in many coun- 
tries, and sometimes represented them at rest, some- 
times in furious action. 

His experience as a soldier—he took part in the 
Crimean War—showed him the horse in the excite- 
ment of war. From this probably came his “ Engage- 
ment of Cavalry” and “ Cavalry Charge.” 

His work has been honored by medals from the 
Paris Exposition, the Brussels Exposition, and that 
at Vienna. He has received the Cross of the Order 
of Leopold, has been made a member of the Antwerp 
Academy and Rotterdam Academy, and officer of the 
Star of Roumania. 

There are often opportunities to see, not simply 
copies of the works of Schreyer, but the original 
paintings, in our own country. There are several 
pictures by him at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, among them his painful painting, 
“ Abandoned.” There have been examples of his 
work on exhibition at the Art Museum at Boston. 
His pictures sometimes appear in the art stores. 
One of his paintings, “ Arab Sheik Travelling,” like 
the “ Roman Chariot Race” and “ The Prayer in the 
Desert,” has been used as an illustration for “ Ben 
or,” 

After looking at the “Halt in the Oasis,” my 
young readers will enjoy Browning’s fine poem, 
“Muléykeh,” which will tell them how devoted the 
Arab, “ Hosyn,” was to his horse, and how jealous 
of its honor, even preferring to see it disappear for- 
ever in the distance, while he lay on the ground sob- 
bing, rather than to keep it at the loss of its fair 
fame as victor in every race. 


True wisdom is to know what ts best worth know- 
ing, and to do what is best worth doing. 

HuMPHREYS. 

A great many men, —some. comparatively small 

men now, —if put in the right position, would be 


Luthers and Columbuses. CHAPIN. 


And bees in the clover-sweet air, 


And there beyond, in the kitchen wide, 

Grandma herself at the wheel, 
Spinning, singing, a fair young bride, 
- You say, for you can but feel: 


“What a dear, dear town of ‘ Used-to-be!’” 
But grandma’s voice drops low, 
And she says, with a half-sad, half-sweet smile, 
“oT was all so long ago.” 
Boston Transcript. 
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AMRY’S BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
An Allegory. 
BY R. D. 


MOTHER, don’t make me do it, please don’t. 
() I’m tired of forever and ever minding, most 
’specially when I can’t see the sense.” 

Amry walked off to her own room and closed the 
door after her with a bang. She sat down by the 
open window and let the summer breeze blow in 
upon her tumbled hair. 

“Tf I were only bigger,” she kept saying to her- 
self, “I hate so to mind, and mother’s cross too. Oh, 
dear, I wish I could die.” 

Amry saw a dark shadow fall across the window- 
sill, and looked up to find a little black man coming 
toward her. He was very strange looking, all dressed 
in black, and he was coming very fast. 

Amry sprang from her seat by the window, and 
rushed from the room. The little black man, quick 
as a flash, was after her. She looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but went on out into the garden 
and across the fields. Once or twice she thought he 
might have gone; but when she paused, even for a 
moment to rest, there he was with his awful black 
shadow, so that with renewed fear she gathered her 
remaining energies together for one more struggle to 
escape him. 

At last she realized it was quite useless, and almost 
dropped upon the ground from fatigue ; but down fell 
the little black man beside her. 

It made her very uncomfortable to sit beside him, 
even though he did not talk, and she wished very 
much he would go away. 

She turned and looked him in the face. 
very sorrowful face. 


It was a 
Tt hurt her to look at it. 
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“ Go away,” she said, “ please do?’ 
He only shook his head and murmured, “I can’t 


go. 

“Why not?” Amry asked, greatly surprised and 
startled. ‘You can run very fast indeed, much fas- 
ter than Ican. If you won’t go, then I will;” and 
she jumped up to walk away. Still he followed. 

She was quite bewildered. “Stay where you were,” 
she called; “ you said you could n’t go.” 

“T could n’t go if you did n’t, and I can’t stay if you 
don’t.” 

“Oh, you must love me very much,” Amry said, 
after thinking a few moments. She was vexed, but 
still her pride was a bit flattered. 

“JT don’t love you at all,” the little man answered. 
“T’ye reason enough to dislike you, goodness only 
knows.” 

Amry didn’t understand. She wanted to go home, 
she was tired and hungry; but as she looked about 
she could not tell where she was. She was quite 
frightened. 

‘Can you take me home?” she begged of the little 
black man. 

“T can’t ever do you any good,” he answered. 

Now Amry was thoroughly alarmed, She must 
get away from such an awful creature. 

She rose and walked rapidly away, but he followed 
all the same. She hurried on for what seemed miles 
and miles to the weary child. Her little feet were 
very tired, her skirts all bedraggled in dirt; there 
were tears on her frightened cheeks. 

As she ran along or went at a rapid walk she heard 
acry from some bird in pain It grew louder and 
more pitiful. Directed by her ear she hurried to the 
spot, ever followed by the little black man. 

She had to hunt a long time before she could find 
the little thing, with its wing caught in the tendrils 
of a vine. The black shadow of the little man fell 
on her all the time she worked, and made it hard 
for her to see anything else. 

She stooped over the tiny struggling creature, 
With careful hand she extricated the sufferer and 
took him in her hands, He seemed to be very young, 
and she thought she would take him home and see 
what mother thought was best to do for him. She 
had helped Amry with wounded animals and birds 
many times before. 

When she looked up, she found it had grown much 
lighter, and wondered why, until she saw a little lady 
standing near. She was all light, and her face was 
very happy and beautiful. 

Amry found, the more she thought of helping the 
little bird and going back to mother, —oh, how she 
did love her good mother after all! — the more happy 
and beautiful the lady became, until Amry could feel 
the happiness and beauty stealing into her own 
heart, and flooding it all with light. Suddenly she 
bethought herself of the little black man, and looked 
all around before she saw a faint black shadow fad- 
ing fast away. 

“Tiow is it you can go now?” Amry asked, sur- 
prised and pleased to see him disappear. 

The beautiful Jady answered for the little black 
man. He could no longer speak; his voice would 
not have been heard. Her voice was pure and clear 
when she spoke 

“He could not help coming nor going, little one; 
for it was you who made him do both. If he had 
been obliged to stay, he could have brought you only 
He was an evil thought. It both 
hurt him to live and it hurt vou; yet he could not 
stop living, until you ceased giving him a place in 
your heart. It is a joy for me to live; and there is 
never any limit to.the number of us that can live in 
a human heart. The more we are, the stronger we 
grow, and the rhore good we can do,” 

“What are you?” Amry asked. 

“We are good thoughts,” the beautiful lady 
answered. 

“Oh, I am so sorry I wonldn’t mind my poor 
mamma,” Amry murmured, 


pain and sorrow. 


The little black man had faded altogether. 

“Can you go home with me?” she asked the 
beautiful lady. 

“T shall never want to leave you,” she answered ; 
“and as your life is better, so will you have many 
more like me, some more beautiful.” 

“Can other people see you ?” 

“Tf they know you, they will know whether there 
are dark or pure thoughts in your heart.” 

**Let’s go back to mother,” said the child. 

When Amry neared the house, she began to run ; 
she could not wait. She hastened to her mother, and 
put her face up to be kissed. 

“OQ mamma,” she cried, “can you see my beautiful 
thought ?” 

The mother bent over, and took the little face 
between her loving hands, and looked into it. Then 
she saw the wounded bird in the child’s hand. 

“Yes, little one,” she answered, “TI see it shining 
through the windows of your soul.” 


THE LITTLE LAZY CLOUD. 


A prety little cloud away up in the sky 

Said it did not care if the earth was dry, 

”T was having such a nice time sailing all around, 
It would n’t, no, it would n’t tumble on the ground. 


So the pretty little lilies hung their aching heads, 

And the golden pansies cuddled in their beds ; 

The cherries couldu’t grow a bit, you would have 
pitied them, 

They ’d hardly strength to hold to the little slender 
stem. 


By and by the little cloud felt a dreadful shock, 

Just as does a boat when it hits upon a rock ; 

Something ran all through it, burning like a flame, 

And the little cloud began to cry, as down to earth 
it came. 


Then old Grandpa Thunder, as he growled away, 

Said, ‘I thought I’d make you mind ’fore another 
day ; 

Little clouds were meant to fall when the earth is 


dry, 
And not go sailing round ’way up in the sky.” 


And old Grandma Lightening, flitting to and fro, 

Said, “What were you made for, I would like to 
know, 

That you spend your precious time sailing all around, 

When you know you ought to be hiding in the 
ground?” 


Then lilies dear and pansies all began to bloom, 
And the cherries grew and grew till they took up 
all the room. 
Then by and by the little cloud, with all its duty 
done, 
Was caught up by a rainbow and allowed a little fun. 
Selected. 


For Hoory Other Sunday. 
THE “CELEBRATION” AT MAPLE GROVE. 
BY M,. A. DEANE, 


HE Fourth of July was rapidly approaching. 
What was to be done? The boys at Maple 
Grove had their hearts set upon a “celebra- 
tion,” and had assembled for a sort of informal meet- 
ing in the loft of an old mill, hoping to fix upon 
some definite plan of procedure. They seemed ina 
mood to do and dare anything, if only they could be 
certain what was the suitable and proper thing. 
“The old fogies of this place are not making a 
single move toward a celebration,” grumbled Jack 
Singleton. “For that matter, Maple Grove has n’t 
had a celebration in years and years. Patriotism 


would soon die out in this country if there wasn’t 
more public spirit in other places than there is here.” 

“That ’s a fact!” cried Bob Davis. And a well- 
timed, hollow echo, “ Fact!” seemed to resound from 
the walls and ceiling of the empty loft. 

A small boy was thus encouraged to venture the 
information that Uncle Nat ‘Turner said, “The Fourth 
of July is a nuisance anyway;” and that Squire 
Eaton, when spoken to about the matter, replied: 
“Tt ’s a hurrying time with work. I believe it would 
be wiser for us all to stay at home and hoe our pota- 
toes than to be running about to make arrangements 
for the Fourth.” 

“Oh, I’1l tell you what, boys,” cried Ernest Reed, 
“we'll have a celebration all our own, and the old 
folks may come or not, as they like!” 

This suggestion was received with great applause, 
followed by a long silence, which indicated the entire 
absence of any plan for the carrying out of so stu- 
pendous an undertaking. 

Finally, Jack Singleton, who had been making a 
mental estimate of the talent they could muster, 
cried out, with a most inspiring ring in his voice, 
“Boys, I move that we make a programme.” 

The motion was seconded vociferously by at least 
a dozen voices, and its subsequent discussion oceupied 
two full hours. ; 

The scene defies description. But out of the chaos 
of crude propositions, novel but earnest arguments, 
pro and con, and eager plans, but half formed at first, 
there grew, with surprising quickness, a fair degree 
of order and a remarkable unity of action, resulting 
in a neat programme, executed in Chris Lambert’s 
best style of penmanship. 

“Chris is always our scribe,” said Tony Whitcomb. 
“He makes it look better than print.” 

“Now,” said Jack, “you must all remember that 
this programme isa profound secret; that no one but 
the printer can be allowed to see it until the time 
appointed for the celebration, when our ‘ushers ’” — 
with a significant look at Tony and his younger 
brother — “ will distribute them through the aujience.” 

At this they all laughed heartily; and suddenly 
remembering they had had no dinner, they made a 
hasty exit from the old mill without the formality of 
an adjournment, and returned to their homes. 

The amount of solid work which those boys accom- 
plished during the month that followed —including 
the vigorous hoeing of the potatoes, to leave no room 
for the imputation of neglect of home duties — was 
simply marvellous. If, at any time, they faltered, or 
grew faint under the pressure of the responsibility, 
their training came to the rescue. 

“*T tell you, boys,” said Chris one day, “the expe- 
rience we haye had in reading and speaking at the 
Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day exercises in 
Sunday School is of more value to us than gold. We 
can do this work, because we know how!” ; 

So they worked on diligently, and fortune favored 
them. 

Jack Singleton’s cousin, at Murray Hill, belonged 
to the. Westfield band; and through his influence the 
band was induced to offer its services gratis to the 
“boys’ celebration.” 

This unlooked for and generous favor was highly 
appreciated by the boys, and elicited a most genuine 
and hearty letter of thanks, prepared by the “scribe.” 
It was the indirect means, moreover, of bringing 
about another piece of good fortune, 

Bob Davis also had a cousin, Mark ‘Tallman, 
editor of the “ Woodstock Times,” of whom he had 
not thought before, perhaps, for several months. 
Rob knew that he was a prominent member of the 
debating society at Woodstock, and that he once 
delivered an address before the library association of 
that ambitions little town. Why not press him into 
the service ? 

When this thought first oeeurred to Bob, it nearly 
took his breath away. He was sitting on a strip of 
grass alongside the potato field, to rest a moment 


from his arduous labors, and was so elated that he — 
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inyoluntarily turned two summersaults before looking 
to see if anybody was near. 

The result of this timely thought was that Mr. 
Tallman yielded to persuasion, and, “just to help 
those plucky boys,” allowed his name to be added to 
the programme as orator of the day. 

With this valuable reinforcement the boys took 
fresh courage, and worked incessantly to make the 
celebration a success. About the 25th of June the 
“announcement” was ready ; and posters were tacked 
upon the doors of schoolhouses aud stores, aud no- 
tices read from the pulpit in all the neighboring 
churches. 


The Fourth of July dawned bright and cloudless. 
Soon after eight, people began to drive into the 
grove; and a full hour before the appointed time the 
plank seats were crowded, and great numbers of 
people were standing, or sitting in their carriages. 
The platform was neatly decorated with flowers and 
evergreens, the gay band wagon was drawn up close 
beside it, and everything was ready. The pyro- 
grammes were now distributed ; and precisely at ten 
the band played the “Star-Spangled Banner,” after 
which Mr, ‘Tallman was introduced, and the audience 
had the pleasure of listening to a really inspiring 
and patriotic address. It touched upon the evils of 
the day with candor, but left the hearer hopeful of 
deliverance from them through faithful adherence to 
the principles of universal liberty. Next came the 
reading, by one of the boys, of the Declaration of 
Independence, and then the dinner hour. 

Baskets and hampers were unpacked, water 
brought, and table-cloths spread in delightful nooks 
and crannies, and everybody seemed to enjoy greatly 
the good things which had been prepared for the 
occasion. Even the boys, who were now “ quaking 
in their shoes,” could not wholly repress their liking 
for doughnuts and berry pie, and somehow felt better 
prepared, after the repast, for the unaccustomed 
labors of the afternoon. 

At half past one everything was again in readi- 
ness; aud Mr. Tallman, who had been selected for 
that purpose, began calling the boys’ exercises from 
the programme. There was first an overture from 
the band, and then a variety of short exercises freely 
miterspersed with music. 

There was unwonted stillness in the audience, 
while these youthful patriots, so soon to assume the 
burdens and responsibilities of the men of to-day, dis- 
coursed with earnest, impassioned eloquence upon 
themes which even their parents had never dreamed 
they understood. 

One had chosen for his subject, “ Washington at 
Valley Forge,” which was followed by “Jefferson’s 
Religion ;” both were in a serious vein calculated to 
impress some wholesome, earnest truths upon the 
hearers. 

A small boy declaimed in very good style a portion 
of Patrick Heury’s famous speech, and the band 
struck up “ America” at the close with excellent 
effect. 

There was a brief but touching tribute to the 
memory of Garfield, and an impressive little dia- 
logue entitled, “ Which shall we have?” which set 
forth very simply all the sweet and beautiful things 
in the home of a sober man, and the wretched squalor 
and hopeless misery of the drunkard’s family. 

There were two short orations by the oldest of the 
boys, either of which would have done credit to a 
college freshman, and a touching little song, “My 
ain Countrie,” sung by Bertie Saxe, that brought 
tears to the eyes of many, and left a tender impres- 
sion upon every thoughtful mind. The band burst 
forth at this point with “Columbia, Gem of the 
Ocean,” which was played throughout with their 
best skill; and while the great audience was retir- 
ing, after the close of the exercises, they also gave a 
very satisfactory rendering of that most stirring na- 
tional air of the French, “La Marseillaise.” ’ 

Nothing could exceed the joy and satisfaction of 
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the Maple Grove boys at the final success of their 
enterprise, unless it was the wonder and pride of the 
parents Who had until now failed to understand and 
appreciate the capabilities of their growing sons. 

Many of the people were almost» dazed by the ex- 
hibitions of knowledge and skill which they had 
witnessed from “just boys.” 

Old Mr. Watson, as he drove along slowly toward 
home wrapped in his own reflections, suddenly ejacu- 
lated in the hearing of the filly he was driving: “ It 
doos beat all! I couldn’t ’a’ believed it. Well, 
well, well! it doos pay, arter all, to hire one o’ them 
college fellers””—j)e had been one of the most vio- 
lent opponents of the plan —“to teach the deestrict 
school; and it doos pay, though I didn’t think it, to 
keep the boys in Sunday School reg’lar; ef it don’t 
make Christians of ’em all at once, mebbe it’s only 
because it makes men of ’em fust!”’ 


A GENTLEMAN. 


I knew him for a gentleman 
By signs that never fail ; 
His coat was rough and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale, — 
A lad who had his way to make, 
With little time for play — 
I knew him for a gentleman 
By certain signs to-day. 


He met his mother on the-street ; 
Off eame his little cap. 

My door was shut; he waited there 
Until I heard his rap. 

He took the bundle from my hand, 
And when I dropped my pen 

He sprang to pick it up for me, 
This gentleman of ten. 


He does not push and crowd along ; 
His voice is gently pitched ; 

He does not fling his books about 
As if he were bewitched. 

He stands aside to let you pass; 
He always shuts the door ; 

He runs on errands willingly 
‘To forge and mill and store. 


He thinks of you before himself ; 
He serves you if he can; 
For, in whatever company, 
The manners make the man. 
At ten or forty ’tis the same, 
The manner tells the tale; 
And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 
MarGaret E. Sanesrer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE INCIDENT. 


A very little boy was playing with his toy wagon 
on the pavement in the street, and a slight accident 
happened to it. A colored man, who was passing, 
kindly stopped and repaired the break. The child 
looked on; and when it was done, he said, “I dess if 
Dod knew how dood you is, he’d have made you 
white.” Mrs. TuckERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OPPORTUNITIES OF LIFE. 
BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


Tr has always seemed to me there was a beautiful 
lesson in the legend of Pegasus, — that winged steed 
which only poets are supposed to be able to mount 
and ride. 

We are told that he was sold by a needy poet, and 
put to the cart and plough. Unfit for such service, 
he proved himself at first vicious and afterward 
broken spirited; and the peasant could do nothing 


with him. At last a youth stepped forward, and 
asked leaye to try him. As soon as permission was 
granted, and he was seated, the horse rose kingly, — 
a spirit, a god, —unfolded his wings and soared 
toward heaven, 

Can you read the lesson? Is it not that they who 
are worthy of high and noble opportunities will be 
able to seize them and make use of them, when they 
present themselves, but that to all others they will 
be even as Pegasus to the ploughboy ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BRAVE ACT. 
(Youne ConrripuTors.) 


In the town of Haverhill, Mass., there lived a family 
by the name of Norton. Mr. Norton had a boy named 
Asa, who was thirteen years old. Next door to the 
Nortons lived Mr. and Mrs. Hill and their son James. 
James was a very intimate friend of Asa’s, and they often 
played together. 

One day Asa went fishing; and soon after he had 
dropped his line into the water a large fish nibbled at 
the hook. Asa tried to pull him in, but the fish was so 
strong that he pulled Asa into the water. He could not 
swim, so he soon sank, As he went down, he cried, 
“Welp! I am drowning!*’? James Hill heard him, 
and ran with all his might to the pon. He plunged 
into the pond and rescued Asa, who was just sinking the 
second time. James caught hold of him, and dragged 
him on shore. Then he ran to Asa’s house and got his 
father, who took him home. A doctor was sent for, and 
Asa recovered in a week. 

When Asa got well, he went to see James; and he said 
to him, “ A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

Haroip P. Wuircome. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JENNIE WHITE'S TWO MAY-BASKETS. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


“How I wish I had something to do this afternoon!” 
sighed little May Burton, from the bottom of the big 
arm-chair, ‘‘L would like to have a little brother or 
sister; I would not be so lonesome then.’ 

“Tfow would you like to hang a May-basket to the 
little girl you were telling me about yesterday, — the 
child that never had a May-basket ?”’ said her mother. 

“You mean Jennie White,’’ said May, dancing up and 
down. ‘‘Omamma, may 1?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘but you must go and buy 
your basket now, as I do not like you to be out after 
dark.’? 

May ran to get her] at; and, kissing her mother good- 
by, she hastened through the crowded streets, till at last 
she entered a large candy-store. 

‘What is it you wish ?”’ asked the girl in at:endance. 

May did not answer, as she was looking at some May- 
baskets at that moment, and one in particular that she 
liked. It was white, tied with pink ribbons, and filled 
with pink and white bon-bons; and, on the whole, it was 
very pretty. 

After deciding that she would take it, she paid the girl 
the money, and went on her way to Jennie’s home, which 
was a little white farmhouse, surrounded by stubby pines. 

Just as May reached the doorstep, Jennie was saying 
to her mother, who was washing clothes, ‘‘ Mother, I 
never had a May-basket in my life. I wish I could have 
one, for —’? 

But Jennie got no further, for there was aloud knock 
at the door; and Mrs. White, wiping the suds from her 
arms, said, ‘‘ Jennie, child, run to the door; and if it’s a 
pedler tell him I don’t want anything to-day.” 

Jennie opened the door, and stood there with open 
mouth and eyes; for there on the threshold stood a man, 
who, when he saw Jennie, stretched out his arms, and 


said, in a husky voice, ‘‘ My own little Jennie!” 


Wondering what all this delay meant, Mrs. White 
opened the door, and fell into her husband's arms. For 
it was her husband, children, who had gone to seek his 
fortune when Jennie was a baby, and had now come 
home with his pockets full of gold. . 

There was great rejoicing in the White household that 
night. And when Jennie, smiling up at her father, had 
said, ‘‘ Papa, [had two May-baskets at once, did n’t 1?” 
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both father and mother had answered, ‘‘ Please God, 
yes.” . 

A few days afterward the White family moved to a 
house in town, and there, like the people in fairy tales, 
lived happily forever after. 

And as for May, she was also very happy; for she 
had done unto one another as she would they should do 


unto her, , 
Mo.ui« ALGER (thirteen years old). 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOINGS OF NINE LITTLE GIRLS. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Miss Parx’s Sunday-School class was walking home 
one Sunday morning. There were ten in the class, but 
only nine were talking pleasantly about Memorial Day. 

Suddenly Bessie Grey turned round to see where Izzie 
Black was. She saw Izzie away behind. 

“T wish we could do something for Izzie, to brighten 
her up a bit,’? said Susie May. “She felt so proud of 
her father last year when he marched with the Grand 
Army; and now he is dead. I know it is hard for her,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘but it does seem as if we could do 
something.” 

Monday was a hard day for Susie. She was thinking 
what she could do for Izzie. When the language class 
was called to recite, she did not half know her lesson, 
and it was still worse in arithmetic. 

She came home to dinner looking very thoughtful. 
Her mother looked at her several times, and at last ven- 
tured to ask what was the trouble. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Susie, looking up in surprise. 

“T thought you seemed rather thoughtful,” said her 
mother. 

As Susie walked by Judge Grey’s house, Bessie saw 
her, and tried to stop her by tapping on the window; 
but Susie did not hear. 

“What are you thinking about now?” said Bessie, as 
she overtook her friend at the school gate. ‘‘I nearly 
broke the window trying {o stop you.” 

“Well,” said Susie, slowly, ‘“‘f have been thinking 
what we could do for Izzie. You know her father died 
last summer, and left her mother poor. Now, why could 
not we —I mean the Sunday-School class — decorate his 
grave with flowers ?”’ 

“How nice that would be!’? said Bessie. “We have 
some pansies, and mamma will let us have them.” 

‘* And so have we too,” said Susie, ‘a great many, or 
I should not be so sure the plan would be a success. Of 
course | would not ask all of you to contribute and not 
do anything myself.” 

“Why cannot we have a meeting in our library to- 
morrow afternoon, and iny.te our mothers ?” said Bessie. 

The other girls thought this a good idea; so a meeting 
was held, and Susie’s plan was accepted. 

That night Judge Grey told his wife he would let his 
coachman, Thomas, take the children to the country the 
next day to get some flowers for the grave of that brave 
soldier, Mr. Black. 

They got some wild dilies, buttereups, swamp-pinks, 
and lady’s slipper, and made ‘a wreath of white lilies- 
of-the-valley, blue spiderwort, and small red peonies, 
arranged in a rope of red, white, and blue around the 
wreath frame. Then they made a star of pansies. 

On Memorial afternoon the girls formed in line, two 
by two, with Susie at the head carrying a flag. Then 
they marched to the grave. They put the wreath of red, 
white, and blue over the headstone, and seattered the 
flowers over the grave, with the star of pansies in the 
middle, for thoughts. Then they waved their flag over 
the grave, and sang: — 

“ Bring your choicest flowers, dear, 
To deck the soldier's grave; 
Place them tenderly and neat 
In mem’ry of the brave, 
Who fought and fell in battle fierce 
Their country’s life to save, 
Soldiers brave, good, and true.” 


Soon after, Izzie and her mother came along. They 
were surprised, but very much pleased, to see what the 
girls had done. 

A day or two after, a lady met Bell Moore on the street, 
and began to praise her; but Bell only said, ‘‘ We did n’t 
do it for praise,” and passed on. 


M. OutvE Lowe t. 


_ your bicycle; E. O. 8. has ones 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In this number we anticipate the Fourth of July. 
There was nothing else to do. Evrry Orner Sun- 
DAY says “ good-by,” just for a little while, and goes 
off to play. Of course; we follow our readers. 
Vacation days are here. Can Every Orner Sun- 
DAY play? Indeed he, it, we can! Come on with 
Bring your golf suit 
and tools; we know how to play the game. Paddle 
your Gerrish canoe up to the landing; ye Editor 
will take care of you. Where are your fishing-rods 
and bait? Weare ready fora tramp! We will go 
into camp, rough it, take a pedestrian tour, —any- 
thing healthy and happy in the way of recreation 
Every Orner Sunpay is ready to do. 

As we were saying, the great national day is some 
time off, but we print three good stories about the 
coming celebration. An excellent lesson is taught 
by each one. 

We call attention to another article bearing on 
summer and how to use it, by Miss Epple. Do not 
forget to make some one happy, if possible, who may 
not be so situated as to get many holidays, or to go 
into the country. Send flowers to the sick, plan 
picnics for the poor, and remember those who are 
toiling hard day after day while you are having 
iano 

Up at the head of this Chair behold a picture 
which shows the attractiveness of Every OTner 
Sunpay: the family is gathered to hear mother read 
the last article on “ Famous Pictures of Animals,” 
and other parts. Miss Foster completes her third 
series of illustrated papers; each one has been a 
great success. 

We must cease the interesting journey with Miss 
Howard, but our knowledge of Palestine is now much 
richer. 

May you all, young and old, enjoy a most delight- 
ful summer, and come back to Every Oruer Sun- 
DAY glad to meet an old friend again. The Editor 
waves his hand, and puts down his pen, in the joyous 
thought of the beginning again in September. 


LET PERSO 


[Oncr more the Letter-Box must be locked for a 
short time; but when it is opened again may there 
be found many letters telling about summer vaca- 
tions, many puzzles and enigmas, many remem- 
brances from our young friends. The Editor is 
pleased at the way in which contributions to this 
department have come the past year. More interest 
has been shown than ever before. » Still, our standard 
is high; we ask for yet greater things. ] 

HIGHLANDS, N. C. 

Dear Eprror, — Highlands is a beautiful place. You 
can look anywhere and see mountains. It is cool and 
pleasant all summer, and a yreat many people come here 
for their health. I go to Sunday School. Our teacher is 
Miss. Henry. She teaches us from the little paper called 
‘* Mother Nature’s Children;’’ [ cannot begin to tell you 
how interesting it is. I like the stories in Every OrnEer 
Sunpay, and always read the letters. I am ten years 
old. " TENIE ANDERSON. 
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: ONTARIO, CAL. 
DrEar Epitor, — We have the Every Orner Sun- 
DAY in our Sunday School, and I think it is a nice paper. 
I have sent one East for my little cousins to read, and am 
going to send more. I take great pleasure in << 
out the puzzles, and will send you an anagram, which 
would like to see in print. 


Yours truly, Mary R. JoHnson. 


Dear Epiror, —I like your paper very much. 1 hope 
I can always take it. I think the answer to the hidden 
proverb is, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.”” I remain 
Your constant reader, Haze, Morris Farr. 
: HELENA, Mont. | 
Dear Epitror, — I am very much interested in making 
out your anagrams and enigmas, and also in reading the 
short stories which are printed in the Every OTHER 
Sunpay. I here enclose answers to the puzzles in 
No. 19, which I hope you will find correct, and, an 
enigma, which I hope you will find worth printing in the 
Every Orurer Sunpay. 
Yours truly, HENRIETTA STEINMETZ. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Dear Eprror,—I have been very much interested 
lately while doing the enigmas sand anagrams in the 
Every Ornrer Sunpay. I have written an enigma, 
which I hope will be worth publishing; and also en- 
Bool “ae find the answers to Enigmas XXXVI. and 
1 


Yours sincerely, Auice R. Brooks. 


CuIcaGo, ILL. 
Dear Epiror,—I am a reader of your delightful 
little paper, Every Orner Sunpay, and T must say 
that I enjoy reading it very much. I always look for the 
Letter-Box the very first thing, and it is a source of great 
pleasure to me. I have always wanted to send you some 
puzzles, but have never done so. To-day I shall send 
you an enigma; and if you think that it is worthy of 
publication, I hope you will use it. Wishing your paper 
all success, I remain 3 
Yours respectfully FAnnik GOLDSTEIN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 20. : 
Enigma XXXIX. If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again, 
Enigma XL. Memorial Day. 
Enigma XLI. Abbie E. Bigelow. 
Hidden Proverb. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


ANAGRAM. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our Mother Nature laughs around ? 


PI PUZZLE, 
Tt was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea, . 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 
To bear him company. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Absalom , 
Huldah 
Tsaiah 
Timothy 
Hiram 
Og 
Peter ' 
Elkanah-} s . 
Leah 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 21. 

Enigma XLII. Love thy neighbor as thyself. 


Enigma XLIII. Unity Sunday School. 
Missing-Word Puzzle. Sent, nets, nest, tens. 


ANAGRAM. 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Mig 
© TN 
TIGER 
NET 
R 


Ahithophel. 
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